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From Blackwood'’s Magazine. , 


TO MRS. HEMANS, 
On her Intended Publication, entitkd | 


‘RECORDS OF WOMAN.’ 


“ Records of Woman!*—shall they not be fair, 
Born in thy soul's pure depths, and garnered there, 
‘Mid thoughts of loftier birth, and sunnicr clime, 
Breathing Heaven's fragrance o'er frail flowers of 
Time? 
“ Records of Woman!” shall they not be bright, \ 
By Faney’s peneil traced, in hues of light, | 
Upon the clear cerulean skies that shed | 
Eternal sunshine round the poet's head ? 
Shall not their source be deep, when every thought 
Is with a gifted sister's instinct fraught— 
When the enchanted lyre in every tone 
Breathes but some mystic feeling all her own?— | 
If thoughts heroic soar their reckless way 
Like captive eaghts rushing to the day— 
While notes that wake the very soul of grief, 
Seem the imprisoned nightingale’s relief— 
And heaven born tones, too deathless to be mute, | 
Sigh from the fragments of the shivered lute, i 
Shall not the soul responsive to thy shill, 
Ja smiles, in tears, in death—be Wuman’s still? 


"Iwill be as when the eye, entranced, explores 
The sunlit peaks, deep vales, and forests green, 
Earth's lavish gems encircling Leman’s shores 
With zone of matchless beauty. Lo! the seene 
Grows luvelier still—the unsullied waters lend | 
Their magic mirror—hucs ethereal blend 
With tints of earth. Aias for painter's art | 
Foiled by this mirror!—‘Thine is in thy heart! | 

sENEVRA. | 





ORIGINAL ESSAYS. | 





Written fer the Port Folio, 
LORD BYRON, | 

While we pay our tribute of respect to 
this luminary of the literary world, we shall 
not be supposed to give our sanction to the | 

abuse of those rare talents which he pos 
sessed. Genius, where it exists, deservedly | 
commands ourTtespect; but its blind admi-| 
fatiun is a syren that lulls us to repose, that 
paralyses the arm of exertion, and leaves! 
dormant those energies of the mind which, | 
if called into action, would do honour to 
their possessor. Criticism is supposed to 
have had much influence in giving to the) 
writings of Lord Byron that peculiar tone | 
which they appeared to take soon after the | 
publication of his earlier productions. This! 
Spinion will not appear unreasonable if we) 
consider the influence which we know it to! 
have had upon others; if it has driven one! 
to distraction, and another to a premature | 
gtave—if it has blasted the hopes of thou. | 
sands, and ruined their prospects of reputa- 
ton and support, surely it is not strange 
that in a mind Jike that of Byron, who was 
beyond the reach of pecuniary want, it; 
d have created feelings of unmingled | 


| painful. 


| against all this, when superadded to the 


| der and endearing ties of social and domes- | 


disgust, and ted him utterly to detest men |! 
whom he did not fear, and could not re- 

spect. In the idea of being held up as aj; 
subject of derision to the world, there is 
something which to any one, and above all 
toa spirit like Byvon’s, is indescribally 
He will sink under its influence; 
or if he nerve his scul against it by that’ 
constant effort which is necessary to main-| 
tain the struggle, an unbending severity is| 
imparted to the mind, which dries up as it} 
were the fountain cf tenderness within, and | 
leads him to regard himself amid thousynds! 
a solitary and isolated being. But however 
great may have been the influence of criti- 


| cism upon the mind of Byron, it was small | 


compared with his unfortunate matrimonial | 
connexion. Others have suffered under 
the lash of the critic, and endured its smart; | 


| they have been held upto public censure, | 
| and have borne it with patience; yet it is} 


not in the spirit of man to sustain himself} 


loss of domestic peace and the workings of | 
jealousy. Notwithstanding the tone of! 
raillery with which he sometimes speaks in 

Don Juan, of lis separation from Lady By- || 
ron, it is evident that it was as poison in his |) 
cup of life. | 
tic happiness were rudely tornasunder. So 

far us these cuuses are concerned in that || 
unhappy state of mind which afterwards led i 


|, to such errors, in principle and action, we || 
|. see in him little to blame, though much to 


pity. It is not to be supposed that on or-| 
dinary minds these causes would have pro-| 
duced consequences so serious. But his|! 
junbending spirit could not endure the |! 
stings of wounded pride: reproof he en- 
/dured with impatience, and reproach har- 
idened him in his error: so (as it has been 


} 


l'said) he often resembled the gal ant war 
} steed, who rushes forward on the steel that 


wounds him. Suill less could his feelings, | 
| strong to all the poet’s sensibility, endure 


'| the blasting of his hopes, where he had an-! 


\ticipated the perfection of happiness. With 
him poetry was but the language of feeling, | 
land in most of his delineations he has given 
| to the wor'd little less than a transcript of | 
|his own character. Whence but from the 
/melancholy in which his own feelings were | 
| shrouded, the obscure and almost unearth- 
| ly wildness of all his descriptions? Whence, 
| too, the haughty demeanor, the stern and || 
| unbending severity, the wreckless spirit of || 
| profligacy and irreligion, that marks all his | 
| characters, but from this same source, added 
j}to those debasing qualities which excess | 
{and the loss of moral principle had created | 
jin his mind. Every thing lke genius, im- 
jagination, or strong conception is as far) 
jabove that clod of earth with which it is’! 
| here connected, as those emotions to which | 
\it gives birth are above the plain and sober |! 
|reulities around us, What spectacle then | 
can be more painful than to behold a mind | 
| like Byron’s, stooping at the call of every 
| bodily impulse, from that pure atmosphere 
jin which it was destined to range, to min-| 
gle in the scenes of lust, passion, and plea- } 
sure; thus tainting the purity of its concep-|, 


By this separation all the ten-|| = 


tion by the corruption with which it is 
brought in contact, and degrading its high 
born origin by those groveling and debasing 
purposes to which it is thus prostituted. He 
bas been also charged with misanthropy 


| by some: however strongly bis works may 


be marked with its spirit, the devoted in- 
terest which he took inthe cause of Greece 
hes forever placed him beyond the imputa- 
tion. Who amongst us was insensible to 
the kindlings of the spirit which, ike an 
electric spark, flashed in our bosoms when 
La Fayette landed upon our shores? Who 
then that regards Byron as the champion of 


ithe same cause to which that patriot has 


been devoted, docs hot feel willing to for- 
get his offences? and who, too, were it pos- 
sible to draw a veil over those parts of his 
character which his unrivalled muse has 
rendered but too lasting, would not, while 
he admired him as one of almest unexam- 
pled genius, pay to him also that respect 


|which is due to every benefactor of man- 


kind. 
“Should you reflect on his errors, 
Remember his many virtues, 


And that he was a mortal.” 
neeee 


= = = == 

SELECTED TALES. 

THE CASTILIAN CAPTIVE. 
The thunders of Achmet Pacha’s artille- 
ry ceased to shake the towers of Temeswar, 
which the rebel Suli Bey had long held out 
against the Porte. The fortune of the day 
acd been decided by the fall of a part of 
the fortifications ; and the young and fiery 
general of the Sultan’s troops, bearing 
down all opposition, made himself master 
of the fortress, and pursued Suli Bey into 
his harem, whither in despair he had taken 
refuge. 

The helpless and affrighted females 
crowded around their master with loud crjes 
for protection, when they saw the hitherto 
inviolate portals of their apartments burst 
open by the fierce Achmet. The wretched 
Suli Bey, prostrating himself on the ground 
buried his face in his garments, and awaited 
his fate in silence. 

Achmet, whose first intention had been 
to plant his foot on his body and strike off 





‘his head, felt his arm arrested in spite of 


himself, by the glance of a dark eyed slave. 
The silent language in which the emotions 
of the soul are conveyed, is understood by 
all, and Achmet read in the eyes of Camilla 
such horror and detestation of the deed he 
was about to perform, that although he 
would not own to himself that her opinion 
was of the slightest importance, he suffered 
that look to change his purpose; and instead 
of becoming himself the execntioner of Suli 
Bey, he beckoned his mutes to perform his 
will upon him. 

The awful silence that followed this 
transaction was succeeded by the frantic 
outcries of the ladies of the harem, who, 
full of terror for their own safety, hastened 
to implore the mercy of their new lord. 
Achmet condescended to return his seyme- 
tar to its sheath, and assure them of their 














geo 


wile to attract his attention. 

Achmet could not help being struck by! 
the contrast Camilla presented, who stood 
proudly aloof with two of her country wo- 
man. The haughty conqueror felt morti- 
fied that the fair Castilian did not join in 
the homage paid him by the other ladies, 
whom, by the superior richness of their 
dresses, he perceived had been considered 
as her superiors, in the estimation of Suli 
Ney. 

* Slave,’ said he, approaching her, ‘where- 
fore is it that you have not joined with your 
companions in paying your dutyto me” | 

* Because I owe you none,’ answered Ca- 
milla. 


* Dare you thus reply to the conqueror of | 


Temeswar? Do you not know that your 
very existence is in my hands?” 

‘Iam aware of it,’ replied Camilla, rais- 
ing a pair of radiant dark eyes to his face. 

Then why do yeu not fall at my feet) 
and ask your life?’ 

*It is not worth the trouble.’ 

* You are a daughter of Frangistan, as I 
perceive by your rebellious spirit?’ 

‘Lam.’ 

* And a Christian 


Camilla made the sign of the cross. Ach-! 


met spit on the ground. | 
*It must be confessed,’ said Camilla, red-! 


dening indignantly, ‘that you Turks are |! 


| 
| 


the most disgusting people under the sun.’ |; 


*Siave!’ cried Achmet, ‘if your anger} 
did not become you so well, { would com-| 
mand my black eunuch Puffin to chastise| 
you for your insolence.’ 

* And even if you were to commit such 


an outrage, I could hardly think worse of| 


you than I do at present,’ returned Camil-|| 


la, bursting into tears. 
* What is it that you think of me?’ asked | 
the Pacha. 
‘That you are an unmanly ruffian, whom | 
I hate, but do not fear!’ replied the fair 


Castilian, her eyes flashing through her) 


tears as she spoke. 

Achmet knew not how to answer the 
beautiful vixen. To conceal his perplexity, 
he turned to Antonia and Beatrice 
zares, her fellow captives. 

*And ye, whom I perceive to be the 
countrywomen of this contumacious slave, | 
are ye of a like spirit?” 


ti als * 
Man- |@ irm 


|| quet with Achmet after the fate of Suli | 
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= =— 
arate her from 


‘He never gave me an opportunity by * Courage! sweet cousins, fear not forme 
‘pestering me with his conversation and |—I have no fears for myself,’ said she, em. 
company.’ |, bracing them: ‘and now, my good old soul! 

‘How then did he comport himself”, |, whither are you going to take me” conti. 
| Positively | am weary of your eternal) nued she, as Puffim proceeded to lead her 
‘questions, and will answer you no more to- from the apartment. 

night.’ || Puffim rolled his eyes till only the whites 
| ‘Am not I your master, wayward thing? | were visible, as he replied, * where I would 
Can I not force you to do any thing 1 not go for all the pearls in Lalla Oella’s 
choose” necklace. But if you offend my lord, it is 
* No, you cannot make me talk unless it |; Meet you take the consequence.’ 
pleases me. My head aches with the up- | Camilla, who expected something terri. 


| roar you have made in battering the Der- |ble from this prelude, was not so much 


vent about our ears, and Lam fatigued with | shocked as Puffim expected, on being con. 
‘your conversation. Iwish you would leave ;ducted into a gloomy vaulted chamber, 
me and attend to those ladies who are tak-| lighted by asmall grating near the r 
jing such pains to attract your notice.’ | and containing no other furniture than a 
‘Oh, Prophet! Is it cometo this’? Is the | wretched sofa. Puffim pointed to a pitcher 
“conqueror of the warlike Suli Bey dictated || °f Water anda platter of rice, which was 
to by one of his slaves?’ |, placed in a corner, and withdrew. 


*More extraordinary things than that) CONCLUSION NEXT WEEK. 
happen every day, mighty Pacha,’ replied || 
Camilla, with the utmost composure. | 

* Do not think, perverse one, that your|| 
charms are to excuse your impertinence. || 
Most of these fair Circassians are more beau-|| 
tiful than yourself, yet they extol me above | 
all the heroes of the east, and rejoice in the 
good fortune that has transferred them|| 
trom Suli Bey to Aclimet.’ 
‘And did you belicve one word they |; 
said? \| 





From the American Manufacturer. 
TAKE BACK THE BOWL. 


Take back the bowl! take back the bowl! 
Reserve it for polluted lips— 
I will not bow a tameless soul 
Beneath its dark and fou! eclipse. 
I know that life must henceforth be 
A weary and unblessed thing; 
That hope can lend no ray to me, 
{ | Nor flowers along my pathway spring. 
| Why should Inot? demanded Achmet, || 


j 
} 


Well, be it so—my strife hath been 
Beyond the low and vulgar aim— 
The deeds of base and heartless men 
Have. never dim’d my honest name; 
And I am proud—aye, even now, 
Amid the shades of deepening il: 
The fearless tread—the open brow— 
The bribeless hand, are left me still. 


Take back the bow!! I will not seal 
The hallowed memoirs of the past— 
They add no pangs to those I feel 
Nor shadows on the future cast. 
Aye, take it back—let others bring 
Oblivion o'er the haunted soul— 
My memory is a blessed thing— 
Away! away!—take beck the bowl. 


| much mortified. } 
‘Do you think the ladies of your own! 
harem could be sincere in praising and ca-| 
ressing a man who had murdered you an| 
hour before” said Camilla. 
* Mighty Prophet! no; but is there no 
difference between Suli Bey and Achmet?| 
*Yes—a very great difference: Suli Bey} 
| was a much handsomer man,’ said Camilla, | 
| with a provoking smile. 
| *Vhisis past bearing! exclaimed Achmet, | 
| stamping; ‘I will teach you that you ‘ave a) 
|master!? So saying, he withdrew, darting || 
at her an angry glance. | 
| 





‘Ah, imprudeat Camilla! what have you 
been saying to put that terrible turkey man || 
in such a fury” cricd Antonia, in great | I will not break in madness now, 

* Though I could not understand a} The only staff I lean upon; 

word of your conversation, I knew by the | The keenest pangs that grief can send 
sparkling of your eyes that*you were exas- | Shall never prompt to deeds aceursed— 

| perating him, and trembled lest you should || Take back the bowi~I will not bend 

| co too far. How conld you venture to co-|| A towering spirit to the dust, 


An upright heart—a guiltless brow— 
A soul unbowed, are Ieft alone, 














They looked in great embarrassment || Bey? (who was, by the bye, just such ano- 
from the Pacha to Camilla, and remained | ther tiger as himself.) 
silent, |\as if lL were being strangled, all the time 

‘liow,’ exclaimed Achmet, angrily, ‘when Achmet stood so near us. 

I speak to the meanest of my slaves, am | 
' 


Fer my part, I felt 


‘Lexpect nothing less than that he will’! 


{1} - THE CASTILIAN, 

By the author of ‘Gomez Jrias,’ 2 vols. 
|| “32mo. New York, 1829. J. & J. Harper. 
‘This work is founded on the contest for 


not deemed worthy of a reply?” _ |} ease you to be sewn up in a sack, and ||the throne of Castiie, between Don Pedro 
* My cousins do not understand the odious ||thrown into the river,’ cried Beatrice,|\surnamed ‘the Crucl,’ and Don Enrique 


jargon in which you address them, and are,!| weeping. 


therefore, unable to appreciate your cour- 
teous and obliging speeches,’ replied Ca- 
milla, drily. 

* How comes it then that you not only 
comprehend every word that 1 say, but are 
so ready with your provoking replies?’ 

* Because I have laboured indefatigably 
to attain fluency in the Turkish language 
while in captivity.’ 

* And what, my princess, might be your 
motive for taking so much trouble?’ 

‘Merely that I might have the satisfac- 
tion of speaking my mind on occasion,’ re- 
plied Camilla, with the sauciest glance im- 
aginable. 

‘It must be owned that you have enjoy- 
ed that pleasure very fully to-night,’ said 


| * Never fear, my gentle coz, this bloudy 
;minded Pacha will do us no harm, though 
,I doubt not he will attempt to frighten me 
we submission. 
* Dearest Camilla, I tremble for you. Oh, 
what a sad, sad day it was, that threw us 
\into the hands of that villainous corsair.” 

* Who sold us to Suli Bey with as little 
remorse as if we bad been three pullets,’ 
answered Camilla. ‘Come,’ continued she, 
‘cheer you, dear Beatrce. lt will venture 
| to pledge my word that through my means 
you will be restored to your native country 
and to Henriguez, and Antonia to Diego.’ 

* Fine things to be effected by a damsel 
in your predicament!’ sobbed Beatrice, 
weeping and hanging about Camilla, as 











|his brother; and after narrating the events 
|connected with the contest, concludes with 
‘the murder of Don Pedro by the hand of 
‘his brother. The style of the work is 
\strong, the story well arranged, the inci 
‘dents always interesting, sometimes strik- 
ing, and all powerfully delineated. The 
| author is singularly felicitous in his sketches 
of character—that of Pimiento, an attendant 
jon Vargas, and afterwards on De Ferran, is 
true to nature, and could have been drawn 
lonly by the hand of a master. Although 
| the author apologizes for having exhibited 
| Don Pedro in more favourable colours than 
those in which historians have painted bim, 
| yet enough of the bloody tyrant is visible 
to insure his title to the name of El 

The principal characters are Don Egas 4¢ 
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Vargas, an old courtier of the Polonius | 


| point of view were likely to result from this|/ness of despair. It stood fora second on a 


union. 


school, who is ready to side with the victor, H 
and does side from time to time, as fortune|| “he scuffle at length began. An over- 
smiles or frowns, looking always for her || whelming rush was made by a sumerous| communicated te his dress; his hair and 
smile. His character has so many copies! body of mixed men and women; the sol-|| beard were singed. As he darted, the 
even where there are no princes, that it is |diers had recourse to their arms—the riot||crowd for a moment made way. Rufino 
not particularly interesting except that lie | became frightful; men and women were || essayed to escape, but his pursuers, like 
was the father of the heroine, a girl of high overthrown, some dead, many wounded— || blood-hounds, closed upon him. His efforts 
spirit, who neither | while the horrid screams of the dying, with) became weaker—a stone struck him on the 
|| the vociferous execrations of the survivors, |!face. Soon after, two strong men closed 

|| augmented that picture of horror.. The pro-|| with him; one of them gave him a blow with 
Don Ferran de Castro, the hero of the | cession moved on with difficulty; every |/a cutlass, which he parried with his arm, 
work, is a chivalric nobleman, exhibiting | moment the efforts of the guards, in stem-|/ receiving a fr ghtfuf wound, which render- 


window, and then plunged among the mul- 
titude below! The flames had already 


Lov'd unwisely, nor teo well. 


unlimited devotion to his king, his country, |, 
and the fair object of his love. 

The character of Don Alvar de Lara, the 
rival of Don Ferran, and supporter of Don 
Enrique, is one which cannot but rivet the | 


2 “er z 3 “. . 4 ‘ | 
reader’s attention, whatever may be thought rigid features evinced a firm resolution of 


of the cause in which he was engaged, or 
the use made of his success against his rival. 

The work derives much attraction from 
the characters and conduct of Edward the 
English Black Prince, and the French and 
English knights, who were allies either of 


ming the violent reflux of the rioters, be-|/ed that limb useless: a stunning blow with 
|| came weaker. Rufino gazed, fixedly, stern-'}a mace next brought the victim to the 


ly, on his pursuers; he seemed to collect his || ground. 


whole energies for some grand, terrific || 


struggle. 


not submitting calmly to his appalling doom. 
There was a sort of sombre tranquillity in 
that fixed mood, with which he expected 
his inevitable fate. 
the crowd had provided themselves with 
weapons—soine carried swords, some were 


ty this time most of 


*Oh, my God! my God! have mercy on 


His eyes shone luridly, and his || me" he cried faintly. 


‘Vile blasphemer!’ fiercely answered one 
of the rabble, ‘how darest thou call for 
mercy, infidel as thou art?’ as he said this, 


ihe inflicted another wound onthe prostrate 


wretch. His agonies were prolonged; he 
could no longer make any resistance: but 
his eye, though veiled with the film of 


only armed with strong sticks, and many 
had equipped themselves with articles of, 
household furniture, as instruments of 
strife. Stones and other missiles began to 


jdeath, still showed the unconquerable re- 
| solution of his sou], His mangled and bleed- 
ling form was now tied to a horse, and, amid 
| discordant yells, which drowned the groans 
be hurled at Rufino; many of the soldiers |of agony, he was dragged furiously out of 
|| were wounded: the crowd.pressed closer|!the town. Suffering nature was fast ap- 
|; and closer; like fearful waves of a stormy || proaching its mortal goal; the infuriate mob, 

‘In this dreadful state she was startled by || ocean, they collected and moved in undu-|| not sufficiently glutted with the horrors 
the entrance of her father, who burst into | lating form, and came to crash against the || they had inflicted, in their wild frenzy dash- 
the place with looks of real terror and dis-|| inadequate barrier offered to their vio-| ed upon the almost lifeless victim, and lite- 


Don Pedro or Don Enrique. 

We make a few extracts which will show 
the talents of the author. Our readers may 
have seen something similar to this work | 
under another title, but it wili probably, 
nevertheless, be interesting. 


may 


‘all hope is lost! and I must look on my 
daughter as his murderess.’ 

‘Barbarous man!’ exclaimed Costanza; 
‘he does not then relent! he can rejoice 
in the fate of a noble and brave foe! Oh, 
base treachery! and it is to such aman 
you, father, would see your child united!’ 


The sound of trumpets was now heard— || 


the dismal tolling of bells succeeded, and 
the ominous knell wrung Costanza’s heart. 
That awful monitor had more power over 
her feelings than the threats of Lara, or the 
wpplications of her father. It told that 
the dreadful moment was at hand. The 
murmur among the people increased; one 
ortwo priests hurried through the streets 
with busy looks. The fate of Don Ferran 
acemed inevitable. A sudden terror came 
over Costanza; her whole frame was con- 
vulsed; an icy chillness shot through all her 


veins, and curdled her very blood; her re-, 


solution was fast yielding to the pleadings 

her womanly nature. An agonizing 
gtean burst from her inmost bosom; it told 
her utter misery and despair: seized by a 


sudden impulse, she flew out of the palace. | 


At that mome 


nt Don Alvar de Lara stood 
before her. 


It was a dreadful moment; the 


Mtuggling of her feelings was overwhelm- ‘| the house, by some of the less ferocious of , 

iI 
i applied to the lowly and wooden habitation; | 
she cried in despair to! jj ; 
|| ‘The rabble below, with their eyes fixed on, ing down, or supposed to be dead, without 
@ agonizing irrevocable words were! 


‘ng—the horror of the present danger re- 
every other consideration. 

‘Oh! save him!’ 

lara—‘] will be yours!’ 


Pronounced, and Costanza’s mind suddenly | 
‘cquired a frightful calmness; she had no-' 
ing now to dread. The constant and fear- | 
excitement of her heart was hushed to 
"pose, anc all her fears and hopes wither- 
Lara, half supporting her feeble frame, | 
her into the apartment she had just quit- | 
ted, and offered some words of consolation, | 
Which were indignantly repulsed. Don! 
aS Was pained at the miserable state in 
ich he beheld his beloved child, but his 
sliction ceased when he ictured to him- 
the advantages which, in a worldly 


‘He dies!’ he cried in strong agitation— | 


| lence. |rally tore his mutilated body in pieces. His 
| The force of the frenzied multitude pre-| bleeding remains, it was then decreed, 
| vailed. Rufino, at that appalling moment,.|/should be left there, devoid of Christian 
|, with a tremendous effort, burst the cord | burial, for the birds of the air to dissect and 
that secured his hands, and, prompt as|/the beast of prey to devour; they were ex- 
| lightning, wrenched from the nearest sol- || posed on a little plain, somewhat elevated, 
\dier a pike: this weapon he wielded with || which stood at the entrance of Orcajo. 
|fearful intrepidity; he pressed forward—'| 
excited, maddened, in powerfuldespair. |} 
In the confusion which ensued, the rage 
of the multitude was partially divided with 
the soldiery. Rufino, like a raging bull, 
chased by a crowd of his tormentors, sprung || 
forward dealing blows on every side;—'! 
many fell, but the rancour of the populace |, 
| was in no way abated by the prustration of | 
| their companions; they pressed on fearless- 
\ly. A door seemed now opened on pur- 
|| pose for him—he rushed in—mounted the || 
| stair-case—and sought to conceal himselt || 
}in a.chimney; his pursuers were close at 
jhand. <A wretched woman strove in vain, 
with piercing cries, to implore their mercy. | 
| It was Rufino’s wife; with bitter reproaches 
| were her heart-rending appeals received— 
an old man, the master of it, was buffeted 
‘| and tied, while the miserable wife of Rufino, } 
and a boy, whose wild eyes, in very agony, 
j rolled around, while his mouth could utter 
} no complaint, were by force carried out of | 








"ritten for the Port Folio. 
FOR A COMMON-PLACE BOOK. 


As birds that meet upon a vernal day, 
And sit and sing some sunny hour away, 
So we a spring day of our life have met; 
But, sh! how soon its cheering sun has set; 
How soon! but long shall yet its twilight piay, 
To cheer and light us on our toilsome way. 
In fancy’s vision oft, we yet shall meet, 
And smiling, linger round the fond retreat; 
But if in dreams, our meetings all must end, 
Remember this—I still shall be your friend. 
Ree 


j 
j 
' 
| 
| 


Avvice To Youno Sorpiers. 


| Showing the brutal and depraved effects of 
war. 

The soldiers, seeing I was a spirited 
youth, and a competitor with them for glo- 
ry, gave me a few salutary hints, especially 
an ‘old veteran” of the 76th Foot, who 
had been then fighting about twenty years 
in the East. Among the hints he gave me 
|it was soon surrounded by towering flames. || were these :—Ist. Never to pass a man ly- 


the multitude.. A flaming torch was now 


the burning mass, watched, in ferocious | giving him the point of the bayonet or 
suspense, the moment in which their de- || sword; for it was a common trick of theirs 
| voted victim would make his appearance. ||to lay down on your approach, and then 
Some of the most superstitious cried aloud, | watch the opportunity of cutting you down. 
that Rufino, being actuated by a demon, | 2d. Whenever I saw a rocket, or shell, fall 
could not be killed by mortal power. {near me, to get as close to it as possible, 
However, alter some time of fearful ex-|/ and lay myself flaton my face. This was 
citement, the whole house was enveloped || undoubtedly very excellent advice; but I 
in the conflagration. A frightful cry was |! soon got tired of killing dead men, and ly- 
heard—it was the voice of the agonized||ing down every time I saw a rocket; the 
Rufino. A wild shout of joy answered this |j having neglected to do which, on one occa- 
heart-rending token of human misery. Pre-|jsion, however, nearly cost me my life, 
sently a figure was seen wading which I shall mention in its proper pleee — 
the smoke and flames with the resolute |! Memmoirs of John Shipp. 








Se 
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To — . 


Come laugh with me at pride and fully, 
What fitter themes than these for mirth! 
Shalt thou or I grow melancholy 
In brooding o’er the flls of earth? 
Leave them to those who grovel here, 
Fit only for its narrow sphere. 


*Twere worse than vain to pine and sigh 
Over the follies others show; 
*Twere better far at once to fly 
The scene whence such vexations flow: 
The mind that soars to higher things, 
Should nurse no cares to clog its wings. 


Then let the world’s mad pranks go by, 
We cannot mend it by regret; 

And he who looks with calmest eye 
May shun the snares which others set: 

And let the shafts of folly fy— 

They cannot mar our destiny. 


ii. 





—— 


VARIETY. 





THE RETURN OF SPRING, 

Seems like the smile of the Almighty; it | 
beams on every plant, and its buds: the ri- 
vers, the earth, the trees; the birds and 
beasts, and man, all feel the renovating 
sunshine and warmth: and nature, both ani- 
mal and vegetable, revives. 


with what Thompson calls his ruffian blasts, 


can feel in his own heart, and we hope | 
with becoming piety, the truth of the Mo-|| 


saic declaration, That when God beheld, 


the workmanship of his hand, he saw it was | 
good. Such is the simple way in which || 


the page of that hoary prophet records the 
wonders and glories which we behold: he 
saw the firmament, the earth, the sea, the 
trees, the animals, and the sun, the moon 
with all her sparkling myriads, and finally 
man himself, and they were all good, be-| 
cause they were the work of his own Al- 
mighty hand. But man, as if made pre-emi- 
nent in such works of glorious goodness, 
he created in hisownimage. The beauti- 
ful appearance of the heavens and the earth 
at this season, the deep cerulean blue of 
the waters finely contrasted by the resusci- 
tating green of the so'l, is but the response, 
the echo of heaven and earth, to tle voice 
of its creator—God saw that the works of 
his hand were good. Let us then give the 
right hand of fellowship to the rosy handed 
Spring, who is honouring us with so early 
avisit, as if she was determined to occupy 
every moment of the time allotted to her 
residence. 


_—_——____., 


SOLICITATION. 

Come down to the lattice, 

Come dowm love, and list, 
When the eve lights her stars, 

In the purple of mist;— 
My heart like a traveller, 

Long journeying fer, 
Looks up to the zenith, 

Tope’s beautiful star! 


I have vows for thy bosom 
To sigh unto trath; 
I have perilous talks 
Of the bridal of youth. 
O! come to the lattice, love! 
Come thee and list, 
When the stars are so bright 
In the beautiful mist. 


The surest Road to Health and Long 
-—-Govern your passions—be cheerful—be 
temperate in all thin never leave any 


thing to be done b; 


stomach that can 


Every man || 
who witnesses the departure of winter, || 


Life. 


PORT FOLIO. 





‘be done by the teeth, and never let your| 
teeth do more than your hands; and if you | 
jhave a middling good constitution you may | 


}, live a bundred years. {| 


How TO Grow RIcH. 


‘Two tradesmen in converse, were striving to learn, | 


What means to make use of great riches to earn; 


A friend who sat near them advised with a smile, |) 
|| * Live on half ycur income, and live a great while.’ 


—_———___——— 


The following lines were suggested on 
reading the melancholy story of a youthful 


' female, who became deranged on the sud- 
| den death of her lover. She was impressed 
| with the belief that he would return again || 
| to her in the ‘shadowy hour of night,’ and | 
| would steal nightly from her apartment to 
| his grave, to watch the return of that spirit || 
she so truly deplored, till one morning she || 
was found dead, with her head resting on | 
her lover’s grave. 


O! I have wandered nightly here, | 
Thy much loved form to see, | 
Each night have wept my vesper tear, 

i And pensive sung to thee; 

! Yet thou hast never blest the voice, 

That calls thee from the dead, 

Ne’er bid the breaking heart rejoice, 

Which long for thee has bled. 


*The sunflower when her god has set,’ 
Like me droops down her head, 

But morning chases all regret, 

And dries the tear she shed; 

While I still weep, and tears remain, 
No morning bids them dry, 

I've wept thee, Edwa:d, long in vain, 
T'll bless thee now and die. IDA. 


\! 


TUE MISERIES OF WAR. 
A female was lying ona bed of green 


silk; under her head was a pillow of the || 


same material; her right arm had, no doubt, 
' cradled her babe, and her left was extend- 
ed as though for the purpose of keeping 
her child close to her. A large shell had 


perforated the tiled roof, and having made || 


its way through three floors, had gone 
through the woman's forehead, carrying 


away a great part of her head, so that her | 


death, accerding to the opinion of the me-, 
dical man who saw her, must have been 
‘instantaneous. lhe lower part of the child’s 
body, from the hips downward, was entire- 
ly gone; its little right hand still held by its 
mother’s clothes, which, probably, it had 
grasped at the first noise of the shell.— 


Military Career of an Officer of the 87th Reg. 


EPIGRAM. 
Let our young ladies, if they wish to wed 
Men who shall leave a name to rival Time's, 
Know that a handsome but a hollow head, 
Is worth about as much as—these four lines. 


} CHAMPION OF ENGLAND. 
|, The death of Mr. Dymock, hereditary 
champion of England, leaves that office 
j, to the daughter of Charles Harris, late of 
|| Savannah, Georgia, provided females are 
iinot excluded from holding that office of 
jancient chivalry. It may be that she can 
} hold it and exercise its duties by proxy, the 
| principal of which is to challenge the whole 
|, world to combat, on the crowning ofa new 
j king or queen of the realm; a ceremony 
jj that would not lose its imposing effect even 
, if performed by a yankee girl in person. 


Laws are generally found to be nets of 
such atexture, that the little creep through; 
the great break through, the middle size 
are p a entangled in it.— Shenstone. - 


” — 





—== 


| The following lines are the production 
of a little girl only eight years of age. 
TO A LARK. 

Warbling messenger of morn, 

‘Tell me, tell me, is it dawn: 

Ah! 1 hear by thy sweet ery, 

That it’s morning to thine eye. 

Lovely bird when I approach, 


} Sing me one of thy sweet notes. 


Though the harbinger of Spring, 
Should come to me on his light wing, 
And the blackbird charm my ear 
| With notes melodious and so clear, 
| Ah! charming bird, still wilt thou be 
Aurora’s messenger to me. 
| 
From the Western Souvenir. 
THE GIFT. 
Take, oh take, the gift I bring; 
Not the blushing rose of Spring, 
Not a gem from India's cave, 
Not ths coral of the wave, 


} 
| 


i Not a wreath to deck thy brow, 
ij 


Not a ring to bind thy vow— 
Brighter is the gift 1 bring, 
Friendship’s purest offering. 


Take the Book! oh, may it he 
Treasured long and dear by thee; 
Wealth may buy the richer toys, 
Love may weave the brighter joys, 
Hope may sing a sweeter lay, 
Pleasure sheds a softer ray; 

But not love nor wealth may twine, 
Wreath so pure as this of mine; 
Hope nor pleasure spread a hue, 
Half so lasting, half so true— 
Keep, oh keep, the gift I bring, 

It is friendship’s offering. 








Written for the Port Folie. 
| AN ESSAY 
ON THE 


PROPER CHARACTER OF WOMAN, 


Uni ceequus virtuti atque ejus amicis.—Hrace, 


| 


Friendly to virtue alune, and to the friends of virtue. 
Dic. Quo, 
j Section IV. 
| Fer Present Condition. 
| Christianity has been productive of more 

good te woman than all the other systems 

of religion either before or afterwards pub- 
lished. This is evident when we consider 
its principles, and the history of its effects. 

Has man, according to this system, an im 

mortal spirit? So has woman. _ Is it said in 

the New Testament, ‘ Wives submit your 
selves to your own husbands??—the next 
|, commandment is, ‘Husbands, love your 
| wives.? And through all ages, wherevera 
| true Christian husband could be found was 
|. the best place in the world to look fora 
| happy wife. Although the Christian hus 
| band might have been surrounded by licen 
| tious and overbearing heathen husbands, 
|| he was faithful and affectionate. Conse 
|| quently there was as great a contrast @ 
ithe enjoyments of the Christian and het 
| then as in their behavicur—while the home 

of one was the den of discord, that of the 
| other was the paradise of peace. And still, 
|| wherever Christianity is most prevailing 
|| —wherever the unadulterated truths of the 
|| Bible are most universaliy disseminated 

|| practised, the estimation in which womat 
|| is held is most consistent with her propét 
| character, and the pleasures of matrimony 
|are most unalloyed. To prove this ass 

tion, we will mention a few items 10 

condition of the women of different nation 

in which Christianity is either disb 
| or reservoired in the Clergy: In almost 
nations, the higher orders of females reca® 
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him upon its firm foundation; so happy in 
conscious innocence, that when irom the 
perplexities of the world he turns to his 
home, he may never find a frown where he 
sought a smile. Such, my son, thou seekest 
in a wife; and reflect well ere thou choosest. 
Open not thy bosom to the trifler; repose 
not thy head on the breast which nurseth 
envy and folly, and vanity; hope not for 
obedience where the passions are untamed; 
and expect not honour from her who ho- 
noureth not the God that made her. 
Though thy place be next to the throne 
of princes, and the ccuntenance of royalty 
beam upen thee--though thy riches be as 
the pearls of Omar, and thy name be ho- 
noured from the east to the west, very little 


| will it avail thee, if darkness and disap- 


pointment and strife be in thine own habi- 
tation. There must be passed thine hours 
of solitude and sickness; and there must 
thou die. Reflect, then, my son, ere thou 
choose, and look well to her ways whom 
thou wouldst love; for tlough thou be wise 


| in other things, litle will it avail thee if 
| thou choosest not wisely the wife of thy bo- 


som. M. 





THE INAUGURATION. 
“It was a most beautiful and impressive 


| spectacle. A painter could not have wish- 


eda finersubject. The building itself, no- 
ble in its size, with its richly sculptured ca- 
pitals and cornices—Persico’s fine group 
in the pediment—the massy columns—the 
far spreading wings and terracies—the 
grounds and gates, with the crowd of car- 
riages without—the line of soldiers in the 
Square—their silken banners playing in 
the breeze—then the crowd of heads, the 
innumerable eyes all bent to one spot—the 
towering flight of steps covered with mem- 
bers of Congress, officers of the army, For- 
eign Ministers, ladies richly drest in all the 


| varying hues of fashion—others hanging 


round the columns, and bending over, hke 


, guardian angels watching the issues of the 


scene—the General, with his tall form, his 
sunken and deeply grooved cheek, his 
locks of silver gray, his high nose and wide 
stern mouth, in the act of utterance,—all, 


iaken together, presented even to the out. - 


ward eye, an assemblage of images never 
to be forgotten.—But when the mind be- 
gan to range—when it went back to the 
landing of the pilgrims—bacx to the days 
of the revolution—back to the adoption of 
the constitution, and then came a to 
, Washington, and all that group of mighty 
spirits who brought forth the energies and 
sealed the happy destinies of this people:— 


'; when one remembered that here was the 


only free republic on the earth, and now in 
the very act of conferring its highest digni- 
ty and trust, and then looked round on the 
quietness, the order, the simplicity of the 
| scene, it was impossible to repress the swell 
of deep and mingled feeling—impossible to 
\forget the Hand which has thus pre-emi- 


\ nently filled our borders with his goodness, 


Nor could I while gazing on so great a col- 
lection of human beings, placed before 
\their acknowledged ruler, forbear a so- 
lemn reflection on that greater scene when 
all the kindreds of the earth shall form but 
one assembly, and every eye shall behold 


== = - . SS ' 
uction considerable attention, and a tolerable edu- | Christian. When the husband ay roy a! 
e. cation; but as they compose only a trifling | Christian, the wife is no longer a slave. It 
minority, we have references in most of the | has been prettily said, that were an attempt 
following instances to the lower orders, or made to banish — a the — a 
he great majority. last retreat wou e with woman at the 
: © ines, the female peasants are made fire-side. Woman should ever cg Yo 
to toil at the plough, to carry burdens, &c. | ligion to her dwelling. A home ares 3 
; . religion is the best simile on earth to illus- 
In Russia, the women are subjcct to the 8 ay a wecenger sec 
most cruel treatment; till lately, indeed, trate the Na be nines e . “ 
the very existence of the wife could be ter- || (Sxction V. in cur next.) 
3 minated by the husband without fear of ——— 
punishm oe ° } From the New Monthly Magazine. 
In Mohammedan countries, women are Si aa » acdaceah 
supposed to have been created merely for) HE NEW MADE GRAVE. 
the pleasure of man; and that, like all other Che re was a new made graveon hich the sun 
: animals intended only for his use, they will |! irae beg ogy one ~ aig 
ess Se = his immortality. They || Approach’d with hin whose earthly exnenwes rua: | 
sre literally imprisoned, on account of the! |; semceshened it wendug for ene | 
general prevalence of jealousy; and, 3S | Who should have wedded on the very morn 
their comfort increases in the same ratio as | Of this sad eve, on which I saw him borne 
they increased in the favour of their masters, | To the abode of those whose days are done. 
and as this favour increases in the same de- |) And she in widow's weeds, who thought to wear | 
eas they become more pleasing in their Hy The bride's gay trappings, stood all pale and cold, 
persons, all their attention is bestowed on Pe 2 serene coe hold 
the improvement of the beauty of their ap- To fe nye re pe oomph pi shed 
pearance. , O’er the loved relies of the happier dead. | 
The Grecian women, previous to the re-'| | 
cent glorious struggle for EN had _ —_—_—_—_—_— | 
come so completely debased, that, instead | 
of instilling see princi; les into the minds || ‘ ar Ser eee || 
of their children—instead of kindling in| CHOOSE WISELY THE WIFE OF THY 
‘’ their young hearts a holy emulation of the! BOSOM. 
nobleness of their ancestors, they voluptu- Go, my son, said the eastern sage to the 
ously lulled themselyes into the most gro- young Valmar; go forth to the world; be 
yelling indolence. As an instance of this,! Wise in the pursuit of knowledge, be wise 
we nay notice one of their chief pleasures, jn the accumulation of riches, be wise in 
which was to languish on a sofa, and be the choice of friends; yet little will all this 
fanned by their slaves. They no longer | ayail thee if thou choosest not wisely the 
+ Folio. breathed the exhilirating air of the morn- wife of thy bosom. 
ing of liberty, but the crescent of tyrann? When the rulers of the people echo thy 
deadened their skies with the drowsiness) sayings, and the trumpet of fame sounds 
of midnight. thy name abroad among the nations, more 
OMAN, From India we have frequent accounts | beautiful will the sun of thy glory set, if one 
ine of Suttees, or the burning of widows upon bi ight cloud reflects its brightness, and sul- 
: the funeral pyre of their husbands. If they | lied for ever will be the splendour of iis rays 
soa tefuse to be thus sacrificed, (oftentimes in | if like a dark spot she crosses its surface. 

“ the bloom of life,) in this most horrible Consider this, then, my son, and look 
manner, they are excluded from their cast,) well to ber ways whom thou wouldst love; 
orrank, and doomed to the vilest execra- || for little will all else avail thee if thou choos- 

of more @ tionsand miserable solitudes, being cursed est not wisely the companion of thy hosom. 
‘systems and shunned by all. | See yonder thesmaidens of Tinge. They 
rds pud- In China, how many thousands of females) deck themselves with the gems of Geleon- 
consider #f ate rendered cripples for life by the strange | da and the roses of Kashmire, themselves 
s effects. cruelty of having their infant feet so ban-| more brilliant and beautiful; but ah! take 
n, anim —@ daged as to paralyse their growth. |, hot them to thy bosom; for the gem will 
it said in Among the .Jborigines of our own coun-) grow dim and the rose wither, and nought 
mit your @ try we find the woien toiling incesasntly, , remain to thee of all thou didst woo and 
the next @ while the men are comparatively at ease. | Win. | 

ove yout M Incase of removal, the men carry only their|| Neitherturn thyself to the proud one who 
herever’ M bows and arrows, while the women are bur-|, vaunts herself on having scanned the pages 
ound was HJ dened with all the moveable utensils, ha-| ofjYedas, and fathomed the mysteries of the 
yok fora ving, at the same time, the young children || holy te mple. Woman was not born to wield 
tian hus 9% fastened to their backs. | the sceptre, or direct the counsel; to reveal 
| by licen Thus is the character of woman degraded | the mandates of Brama or expound the sa- 
susbands, by those who are ignorant of the truths of | cred verses of Menu. Rather let it be hers 
_ Conse @ theBible,imperfect:y acquainted with them, || to support thee in grief and sooth thee in 
yntrast 18H or wilfully opposed to them. To these |’ sickness; to rejoice in thy prosperity and 
and he causes we refer the servile situation of the | cling to thee in adversity. - Reflect, then, 
the home # majority of females in these,countries. Some | My son, ere thou choosest, and look well to 
nat of the would say, however, that it is because of |) her ways whom thou wouldst make the wife 
And still, the general literary information of our peo- |, of thy bosom. 

prevailing that we are not even as others, in our|| A wife! what a sacred name, what a re- 
ths of the # treatment of females. This objection can || sponsible office! she must be the unspotted | 
nated and of no force, unless it were true that be-|! sanctuary to which wearied men flee from 
ch womaa fore a Christian is well versed in literature, |! the crimes of the world, and feel that no sin 
er prop H incapable of performing his duties. ‘This! dare enter there. A wife! she must be as 
natrimeay HH Never can be proved, for all experience || pureas spirits around the everlasting throne, 
une testifies that the most ignorant man may || that man may kneel to her, even in adora- 
ms in 










Merits of Christ, and become a true || ver, she can yield him support, and replace 





\\the Judge. If such a spectacle as ours be 
Practise the precepts of the Bible; yea, the || tion, and feel no abasement. A wife! she, 


Most darkened and polluted heathen, ha-|| must be the guardian angel of his footsteps || and Kings shall themselves compose the 
“og heard only of the way of salvation, || on earth, and guide them to heaven; so firm | h 
may seck a transformation of soul through || in virtue that should he for a moment tet bose utter the words of fate, and divide the 


| solemn what shall that be, when Presidents 
| waiting crowd, and he on whom they gaze 
remunerations of eternity.”—Com. ade. 
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From the Amulet for 1829. 


POETRY AND PHILOSOPHY. 
By Robert Hall. 


HOMER AND MILTON. 

To explain the particular causes which 
vary the direction of the fancy in different 
men, would, perhaps, be no casy ty k. 

We are led, it may be at first through ac- 
cident, to the survey of one class of ob- 
jects; this calls up a particular train of 
thinking, which we afterwards freely in- 
dulge; it easily finds access to the mind 
upon all occasions; the slightest accident 
serves to suggest it. It is nursed by habit, 
and reared up with attention, till it gradu- 
ally swells to a torrent, which bears away 
every obstacle, and awakens in the mind a 
consciousness of peculiar powers. Such 
sensations eagerly impel to a particular pur- 
pose, and are sufficient to give to the mind 
a distinct and determinate character. 

Poetical genius is, likewise, much under 
the influence of the passions. Tle pleased 
and the splenetic, the serious and the gay, 
survey nature with very different eyes. 
‘That elevation of fancy, which, with a me- 
lancholy turn, will produce scenes of gloo- 
my grandeur and awful solemnity, will lead || 
another ofa cheerful complexion, to delight, 
by presenting images of splendour and gai- 
ety, and by inspiring gladness and joy. To 
these and other similar causes, may be tra-|, 
ced that boundless variety, which diversifies |! 
the works of imagination, and which is so) 
great, that { have thought the perusing of) 
fine authors is like traversing the different} 
regions of the earth: some glow with a 
pleasant and refreshing warmth, whilst 
others kindle with a fierce and ftery heat: 
in one, we meet with scenes of elegance 
and art, where all is regular, and a thousand 
beautiful objects spread their colours to the 
eye and regale the senses; in another, we 
behold nature, in an unadorned, majestic 
simplicity, scouring the plain with a tem- 
pest, sitting upon a rock, or walking upon 
the wings of the wind. Here we meet with 
a Sterne, who fans us with the softest deli- 
cacies; and there a Rosseau, who hurries us 
along in whi:lwind and tempest. Hence 
that delighttul succession of emotions, | 
whichis felt in the bosom of sensibility. We | 
feel the empire of gen us, we imbibe the im- 
pression, and the mind reseinbles an en- 
chanted mansion, which, at the touch of 
some superior hand, at one time brightens 
info beauty, and at another darkens into 
horror. Even when the talents of men ap- 
proach most nearly, an attentive eye will 
ever remark some small shades of differ- | 
ence, sufficient to distinguish them. 

Perhaps few authors have been distin- |) 
guished by more similar features of charac- || 
ter than Homer and Milton, That vastness | 
of thought, which fills the imagination, and || 
that sensibility of spirit, which renders eve- } 
ry circumstance interesting, are the quali- | 
ties of both: but Milton is the most sub- || 
lime, and Homer the most picturesque. |, 
Homer lived in an early age before know-| 
ledge was much advanced; he would de || 
rive little from any acquired abilities, and, || 
therefore, may be styled, the poet of na- || 
ture. To this source, perhaps, we may 
trace the principal difference betwixt Ho- 
mer and Milton.—The Grecian poet was 
left to the movements of his own mind, and 
to the full influence of that variety of pas- 
sions which is common to all: his concep- 


| 
| 
| 


{| 
iH 


tions, therefore, are distinguished by their) 
force and simplicity. 
skilled in almost every 


In Milton, who was 
department of sci- 





aay i a , as 
lence, learning seems, sometimes, to have |! Irish history, connected with the 


| point of sublimity, he cannot be compared 


reign of 
|| Cartha, or Cobthach, whom historians and 

others have represented as an unfeeling ty. 

rant, ambitious, and a slave to superstition, 
, He obtains possession of the crown by mur. 
‘dering the king, his brother, and is events. 
ally dethroned by Mahon, the rightful heir, 
who had been marked for destruction by 
the tyrant, but whom the assassins had per. 
mitted to escape. 





sbaded the splendour of his genius. 

No epic poet excites emotions so fervid 
as Homer, or possesses so much fire; but in 
to Milton. LT rather think the Greek poet 
ius been thonght to excel in this quality, 
more than he really does, for want of a pro- 
per Conception of its effects. When the 
perusal of an author raises us above our 
usual tone of mind, we immediately ascribe | 
those sensations to the sublime, without 
cons:dcring whether they light on tie ima- 
gination or the feelings; whether they 

| Sent their hired daggers to the hearts of men, 


elevate the fancy, or only fire the passions. | 5¢ ‘ 
‘the aublleew thas tee tte object the imagi- | ‘Trembled and withered now, and could net wound 
The downy bosom of a seven year's boy,’ 


nation only, and its influence is not so much | 
to occasion any fervour of feeling, as the We have not room fora detail of the plot, 
calmne ss of fixed astonishment. If we con- | which is simple and judiciously managed, 
rs the sublime as thus distinguished | ceyeral of the scenes have'a highly dramatie 
rom every other quality, Milt yi aie ad 

ry other quality, Milton will ap ‘effect, and the incidents are frequently 


pear to possess it in an unrivalled degree; . 
and here, indeed, was the secret of his pow- | powerful and affecting. Although the le 


er. The perusal of Homer inspires us | S¥age partakes of the faults peculiar to our 
with ardent sensibility; Milton with the |author’s style of too much diffuseness and 
stillness of surprise. ‘The one fills and de- || verbosity, there are interspersed through 
lights the mind with the confluence of vari-|| the performance many passages of conside. 


ous emotions; the other amazes with the/|! 
cs a | rable energy and excellen hich 
vastness of his ideas. The movements of : BY ce, some of w 
| we give below. 








“The frighted child, with tears, implored their pity; 
Their hearts grew faint; hands that had stoutly oft 








Milton’s mind are steady and progressive; ! G. over 
jhe carries the fancy through successive | LOVERS PARTING. n; he 
| stages of elevation, and gradually increases i Eljin. Oh! would to heaven, my Connal, that she BYP (0 7 
| the heat by adding fuel to the fire. {| knew thee: : suid *W 


The flights of Homer are more sudden i} Contemplating thy worth, she would forget 
and transitory. Milton, whose mind was || Thy lowly calling and thy poverty. 
enlightened by science, appears the most || ©""@!. She yet shall know me, and approvemy 
comprehensive; he shows more acuteness |! se ‘ 
in his reflections, and more sublimity of!) sett amet 4 prey tree capes, ay 
thought. Homer, who lived more with ae un iat 

° ’ ’ Before we separate, here I vow to thee 
men, and had, perhaps, a deeper tincture of ,pe:petual servitude and true devotion, 
the human passions, is by far the most vehe-|| Which if I change, heaven be my enemy! 
ment and picturesque. To the view of); iin. Ido believe theerand I pray that heaven 
Milton, the wide scenes of the universe | M#y grant fulfilment to the hopes I'll cherish 
seem to have been threwa open, which he OF future meeting in a kinder hour, 
regards with a coo! and comprehensive sur- || REVENGE. 
vey, little agitated, and superior to those | My suit rejected so contemptuously! 
emotions which affect inferior -mortals. |! on! Moriat, Moriat, couldst thou treat me so! 
Homer, when be soars the highest, goes | Me whose whole sou) is fired with love of thee; 
not beyond the bounds of human nature;|) But ‘tis # rival evuses thy disdain— 
be still connects his descriptions with hu-|) By heaven! 1 will not bear ic quietly! 


man passions; and though his ideas have less| My nature is not tameness; and that man : 
sullimiy, they have momgdire. ‘The appe- |, Who stands between me and my love, stands ia 
tite for greatness,—that appetite, which al- Death $ grasp! for vengeance I shall have! 
nie dranies alt Coan a is fel Prince though he is, and friend though be has bees, 
ys gra ‘Ps 4 m re ani can reach.—is) if he were only in my daggers reach, 

never so fully satisied as in the perusal of! How greedily ‘twould drink his amorous blood, 
Paradise Lost. In following Milton, we) And satiate my revenge. 
grow familiar with new worlds, we traverse || 
the immensities of space, wande1ing in| 
amazement; and finding no botinds. Homer || 
confines the mind to a narrower circle; but |} 
that circle he brings nearer the eye, he fills | Fo mie meal waeup fh, 1 Sere 
it with a quicker succession of objécts, |! a searing < = igen a4 

. : ee u nod, "twas in motion, 
= it the scene of more interesting | Each eringer struggling to obey me first; 
c But now to my commands. with trumpets spokes, 
| Those cringers will not turn upon their heélt, 
' 
| 
| 





CHANGE OF FORTUNE, 


It is a vile and scoundrel world we live inj 
I'm sick of it: and why 1 took such pains 








WARRIORS. 


a proud and gallant foree 
Of hardy soldiers, whore courageous hearts 
Beat warmly in the cause they bave espoused. 
When comes the battle’s shock, our adversaries 
Shall feel the forceful charge of earnest mep, 
And quail before the deadly onset. 








THE USURPER. 
AN HISTORICAL TRAGEDY. ' 

This production of our fellow townsman, 
Dr. M‘Henry, will rank among the best 
things of the kind which has recently ap-'| 
peared in this country. It is unquestiona-,| 
| 





HATE, 





bly superior to many of the pieces which |, . me teat enl enn tially as ¢ find 
have been represented at our theatres; and \| He is my rival in my Indy’s love, ns wh 
had the author taken as much pains in mak-|) Which he has gained, and left me but her hate. ch vas 
; H for the stage as he has in pre-|) Oh! that he were this moment in my grasp, d sh 
ing it rgady fo © sng é PPE) tsa show thee how hate him!—How my vengean? yp 





paring it for the press, in judiciously prun-|| would rend the animation from his frame, 

ing and curtailing, its reception would have}; With unrelenting, joyous exultation ! 

been still more unequivocal and flattering} REPROOY. 

to the author and his friends than it was. || phon tovest! vile man—oh no, thy nature canset 
The story is founded on events in ancient li It is too mean and selfish for that feeling, 
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— 
Which only generous, virtuous hearts can know. 
ris profane to call that fulsome passion 
That rages in thee by the name of love! 













. REMORSE. 
eign dt The cloud is thickening fast which threatens soon 
lans and Tolaunch the thunderbolt of my destruction. 
“ling ty I have no energy—alas! my crimes 


sure at me with a boldness horrible! 

And fur three long terrific days and nights, 
With spectral shapes and fearful images, 
fave chased repose faom my unclosing eyes. 


Tstition, 
by mur. 
eventu. 


ful heir, 
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| necessity which exists, and of the kindness | train of images, of power lost, of happiness 
||which prompts the offer. From such fa- blasted; the light ofthat mind extinguished, 
|| vours, and so offered, I should always wish |and the glories of France eclipsed by Go- 
| to escape, as my aunt Rachel did from the | thic arms! ; 
umbrella. MABEL. ||, Very different are our feelings when re- 
i | tiring from the view of “Calvary.” Though 
\| — |,the principal figure is somewhat drawn 
| From the National Intelligencer. || from the eye, the multitude around have a 
} . . ‘ moral power within them in their attitudes, 
(The following notice of an interesting |their pity, or their passion, to craw the 
| Pginting, now exhibitirg in this city, is |mind to the great object that brought 


from the pen of the late talented Mr. Har- them together. A gush of awful feeling 





comes upon us, and the pleasures and van- 


ction by | by, of Charleston. ) | 
had per. 








THE MIRROR. 
need | : . 
Written for the Port Folio, || DUNLAP’S PAINTING OF CALVARY. 










































their pity; MANNER. || This picture” is eighteen by fourteen { 
soutly oft | *Well, I am more than ever convinced,’ feet. ‘he subject is the moment before 
men, exclaimed my aunt Rachel, coming in from |the crucifixion of Jesus, and the prepara- 
ot wound B, violent shower, in which she happened | tions for the sacrifice. How far this great 
| tobe caught; ‘lam more than ever con- | and truly poetical design has been brought 
the plot, vinced that every thing depends on man-| into life and being on ~ — 
nanaged, ne!’ ‘Isthere any difference in the man- the spectator to feel and judge, The first 
. Ener of getting wet, madam? said I, as 1 |impression on the eye is the living mass, 
wea hastened to assist her in disengaging her- | the amphitheatre of figures, that surrounds 
equently wif from her saturated drapery. ‘No,| the base of the mount, and gradually as- 
h the lan. child, | suppose not; but I should not have jcends, thickens, and fades into distant per- 
iar to our Bbeen so wet if it had not been for Mr. |spective. The eye then retraces its pro- 
eness and G's ungracious manners.’ ‘ Ungracious | gress, and pauses on more distinct and se- 
through manners are certainly dampers,’ replied I, | parate impressions; dwelling with delight 
+ conside. ¥ishing to draw forth the whole affair; ‘but jon the beautiful grouping, and classically |) 
— .. Ml think the rain is in fault this time.’ ‘Not || correct costume of the multitude assembled 
of oti entirely,’ retorted the good lady, ‘‘for Mr. | to witness the death of the great Author of | 
G. overtook me just after the shower be- || Christianity. | 
n; he hada large umbrella, and he came The longer we gaze upon the scene be-|| 
al, that she MUP to me in his usual surly manner, and || fore us, the more we are wrapt in interest | 
: sd ‘Why, Madam, you look quite forlorn |and admiration, There is a harmony in 
yet and draggled creeping through this hard | the outlines, an energy, a decision in the | 
hower—I’ll hold my umbrella over you as) lights and shades, that show the hand of a 1 
approvemy Bir asf go on your way.’ Now, these unpo- | master. There is something farther; some- |, 
lite remarks about my forlorn appearance thing more poetical; the soft, natural, and |) 
be baa quite determined me to refuse his offer, if I || striking interest given to the countenances || 
oe hould even get wet through. So I told i and attitudes of “the blessed family,” fuil fl 
im it was no matter, and hurried along. | not to touch every spectator with sympa-| 
t is little incident led to a conversation || thy, and to fill us with mysterious awe || 
hat heaven On manner; and we went on comparing the || when we contemplate the dispensations of | 
herish manners of our various acquaintances, and | Heaven, as exiibited in the sufferings of | 
ome observations were mace on both sides | humanity, Our earthly nature is exalted, || 
hich, if our friends had heard them, might | our spiritual enlightened. : 
_ have called our good manners in question, | We shall attempt to offer no comparison | 
- a if not our good nature. But it is certain | between the Coronation of Napoleon and 
of thees wat very much, as my aunt says, does de- || the Calvary; between the splendid produc- 
end On manner. An action which is in| tion of a veteran, who, for half a century, | 
If kind and considerate, loses half its ef- | has held in his hand the brush of silence, 
La if performed in an ungracious or care- |, which, like a kindling torch, seems to burn 
ands 18 manner; and, on the other hand, ser- ithe canvass that it touches, and the more 
ave! ices which are in themselves trifling, are | affecting, simple, and beautiful produc- 
be ester, endered of ag*eeable importance if offered | tions of our countryman, who only lately 
5 blood, ha pleasing manner. The obligation ought | has resumed his calling. But, who that 
ays to appear to be on the side of the | has seen the two pictures can avoid feeling 
on who does the favour, by that means the difference between the former, with all 
ur pride is spared the mortification which | its political and magnificent associations, 
ve in} ‘ostentatious parade of services always and the latter with its pathetic, soft, and 
pains cre Though these remarks are in- | hallowed impressions! The “Coronation” 
now note © ERehded for the minor civilities and courte-| fascinates and fixes the eye at once, :nd ir- 
kiess its of life, yet they apply equally to those | resistibly, upon the intellectual beauty of | 
tion, 





es and acts of kindness which involve | Napoleon, unrivalled, perhaps unreachable, 
important consequences. Many a by any other artist. We rapidly retrace 
ilmeant service, [I am convinced, has; his extraordinary fortunes; and if, for a 
m refused, as my aunt Rachel refused || short space, we gaze around on the formi-, 
umbrella because the manner that ac- H dable group on the right and left, and lose || 
























ities of human power shrink before the un- 
known and heaven-directed destinies of our 
race. F 

Again, the Coronation, while it seems 
struck off in some parts, as if by the hand 
of a magician, is marred and injured in 
others, by the labors evidently of inferior 
artists, like the intrusions of the profane in- 
to the mysteries of the initiated. The 
figures on the left are all in one listless pos- 
ture, the females inexpressive in face and 
form, and the coloring, though touched 
here and there by the master, in general is 
deficient in keeping. Yet are there passa- 
ges in this splendid piece, particularly in 
the centre and on the right, where the 
spectator is ready to exclaim, 


—-— ——— —— ——" What demi-god 

Hath come so near creation? Move those eyes, 
Or whether, riding on the balls of miue, 

Seem they in motion?” 


But Calvary, if less brilliant in its partss 
viewed simply as a work of art is more en- 
tire, more in keeping as a whole. One 
hand, and one mind, is seen throughout 
the design and execution. If David makes 
the very ermine of the empress’s robe float 
on the air, Dunlap brings forth the look 
from the soul, and displays, invisible beau- 
ty, its internal emotion. One isan earthly, 
the other a heavenly subject. 

The delight we have received from this 
production leads us naturally to say some- 
thing of its author. Mr. Dunlap was in 
early lite, a pupil of West; his former pro- 
ductions were given to the world under 
the modest title of anamateur. He then, 
for along time, abandoned the easel, and, 
turning his attention to literature, his Life 
of Cook, his dramas, and his translations 
from the German of Schiller and Kotzebue, 
exhibit no inconsiderable talents, taste, and 
literary acquirements. He has resumed 
the pencil; determined to trace liis way to 
fame by the “line of light.” The picture, 
on which we have commented, is the re- 
sult of about four years labor, a space con- 
siderably short of the time occupied incom. 
pleting pictures of a similar magnitude; but 
ardor, and taste, and study, are not to be 
subdued, and the result has been a produc- 
tion fit to be ranked among the master-pie- 
ces of the art. 


SESES——_———_—— 
WOMAN.—Br Joun Neat. 
It were no easy matter to describe the 


anied the offer was either repulsive || ourselves in reflections on the vicissitudes | women of a small neighbourhood, or of a 


the sea, from all the rest of the earth. 
How much more difficult to describe those 
,of a large country by a few general re- 
marks. It is not so with men. They are 
| the herbage, not the blossoms of the coun- 
try. ‘They are all of a hue; they are not 
Ike the flowers that blow under the pres- 
sure of the foot, and fade away before you 
have time to trace the perfume of their dy- 


nt foree 

s hearts om its coldness or mortifying by its os- || of human affairs, the imagination is rapidly | single parish, set apart in one of the isles of 

e espouede entation. To remind a person how much || carried back tc the contemplation of the’ 

adversaries isin need of our services, is to impress || great central object. Here our faculties! 

mest mem im with the idea that we act from the im-|| are spell-bound, and it is some time before | 

of compassion and a sense of duty ra- || we can escape, to regard, with softer emo-| 

herthan from esteem or the pleasure which || tions, the kneeling figure of the virtuous) 
¢find in obliging. There ure some per-|| Josephine; the attendants, Principalities, 
ons who make the most trifling services of | and Powers, that flash like radii trom an 

her hate. ch vast importance, that an independe:t undelined circumference to the attractive 

raspy ad shrinks froin the idea of incurring, |,ceutre. With what impressions do we 

my vengean®? i 

ame, 


unceasingly reminded of the great 





tis considered so great an obligation, || leave the contemplation of these cbjects,| ing breath; to the trodden a 
|| and of their great cynosure! A distracted || root you have scarred with your heel as you 


nd crushed 
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ean s , : : 1 — 
hurried by. They are not like women; as | ponding to feelings so beautifully expres- > honour to human nature. It is @ theme o 
| sed? |, which we could dilate with @ very sincere Pleaser 


changeable as light, and fluctuating as a | se ie 
shadow of the summer sea. They are more | Nature is about to be decked in all her ~ not the respeet due to the subject of this motig 
like the substantialitics that you see about |charms, and appear in all her loveliness. || mane 
you; heavy, and rocky, and steadfast. She is already spreading ber carpet of ** The Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Men are the reality, women the poetry, green, and embroidering ner garments with | Arts have just received from Rome Cano, 
of this world. Men ure the trees, women flowers. She invites us to enjoy her love-}| va’s celebrated Group of the *Graces,’ This 
the fruitage and flowers. The former de- laess, in her loveliest moments. || beautitul and costly specimen of the art of 
this great Statuary was procured at Rome, 










light ina rude soil; they strike their root 



















































































































downwards with a perpetual effort, and . peronie canta by our fellow citizen, Dr. J. Y. Crang, dy 
heave their proud branches upwards with LONDON FEMALE FASHIONS ring his late visit to that city, and hastens 
a perpetual strife, Are they to be removed; . presented by him to the Academy with al a 
you must tear up the very earth with their For Manca. the expenses of transportation, which alo . NO. 
roots, rocks, and ore, and impurity, or Evening Dress —Over a slip of white sa- exceeded two hundred dollars. —_ 
they perish. They cannot be tr inspianted tinis a iress of white crape, bordered with Such acts of liberality cannot be too hich, L 
with safety. Something of their home; a a broad full flounce, en dents de loup, the ly appreciated. The y afford an elepast w5 34 
little of their native soil, musicling to them edge of the flounee finished by a satin and useful means of improvement cae WE 
forever, or they die. Notso with woman, rouleau of laurel green. A fol age orna-| artists, and a refined and rational pleasnre = 
give her but aw and sky enough, and she mentis placed above the ftounce, of the || to our ctizens. If our gentlemen who tm 
will seek no nourishment on earth; strike. large leaves of the water lily; the leaves vel would follow the example of Dr. Clark = 
no roots downward, urge no sceptre up- embossed in green satin. The corsiyge is , We should soon accumulate a rich collection or 
ward; but content herself with shedding plain, exactly marking out the shape, made Of works of art, honourable and useful tof Avenue 
light and cheerfulness on every thing she low, particularly discovering the shoulders. | our city. The uses of this academy are toni dremed 
touches. Would you remove her; you | the tucker part of the bust is surrounded | much overlooked by the wealth of our city, 
have to unclasp a few green, delicate fi- by a cape collar, en paladin; this is edged), It is not only a constant school of improve. — 
bres; to scatter a few blossoms, and to shake | with narrow vandyke blond, and a green ment, to the skill of our artists and the 
off a few large drops; like the rain drops of | satin rouleau: the paladin is cleft at each | taste of the community, but it brings here s 
a Summer shower; and lo! she is ready to. shoulder; the sleeves short and very wide. students from eve ry part of the Union, who | 
depart with you wheresoever you may steer, | The hair is arranged in a new style of head-| are admitted to the Academy, and the us v 
She does not cling to the soil; she does not | dress, called that ofa water nymph, and is Of all that is within, without any charge.” 
yearn = a native es all that she needs | appropriately crowned with the Indian loc- : 
any where, is something to grow to. Her)| tus or water lily. The ear pendants are of | ~\ | 
vitality is untouched; her sympathies un- finely wrought gold; and the shoes of | Seaman a0e American Monthly Magazia : 
hurt, by the influence of a new sky or a, white satin slightly embroidered in front, oe aes aoe ry on ——s w 
j in » , ‘ . - { al Ti -» made rst appearance 
ag air. : It may be that, her y uth, and tied en sandajes. : = {| Boston on Weduesday last. ‘The fen noite hs 
er blossoming was about the doorway of | Promenade Costume.—A satin pelisse, thighty promising, aud we hope it will be liberal T 
a cottage; it may be, that she is now trans- | the colourofthe Parma-violet, with a notch- |, paronised. 7 : 1 
lanted to a palace; made to breathe the | ed ornament down the front of the skirt, H 
ot and crowded air, to bask in the artifi-| concealing the fastenings. The appen- i at Se 
cial sunshine of a city; in shadow and dage isin the Bavarian shape, narrow at stadhieitia tan thom meoe — seis In 
smoke, and a most exaggerating atmos-) the waist and extending gradually towards a ee A 
phere. But even there she is happy; she | the feet; it is of the same colour as the pe- de® jes Soran eee ui 
carries her home with her; and though lisse, but apparently darker, by being of New York Mirror.—the enterprising propriet Se 
what she clings to may sicken at the heart | velvet.—The sleeves are a la Mameluke, ee reap ea che has just published a splendd Al 
and perish at the roots, for lack of its native |} and are confined at the wrists by velvet peat a mga 47 4 bean 6 i, pe hegsoer be i doctiely Al 
air, she will put forth her beauty, and seat- | cuffs, notched to correspond with the pel-| riodical Aap cateee ores published ney St 
ter her perfumes as before. erine, which is surmounted by a broad sin- ti — 
|) gle ruff of blond, fastened in front by a 
ia |) small bow of ruby coloured satin ribbon. | TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. Hi 
A SPRING MORNING. Hy = Dre sses of red, "ge: - sea ae au, Several periodicals whigh came to ws cherged © = 
: linese rose or ruby, are much in favors! postage. we have be dies tn; edie ae 
“Come gentle Spring. ethereal Mildness, come, j they ule of gros de Nap'es, velvet or satin. naman Be thncnd reas oa betas: ‘ah r 
And from the bosom of yon dropping cloud, || The corsages are much cut away from the | in the aggregate they constitute a tax which wes l 
While music wakes around, veil'd in a shower } . . Sah . be. a 
GP shedowine roses. on cur plains deseend.” shoulders, and long sleeves are more capa-) desirous of avoiding. Among these are sere : 
8 , } ee IIS whiel chly , : ‘ea Lit 
: . ., | cious than ever; the short sleeves are also ich we highly esteem, and the editor who bas Sc 
Gentle Reader—Do you rise early in the, very wide. Coloured velvet dresses, trim- dressed us on the subjeet, is assured we have = 
morning? Do you inhale the balmy morn-)) med with white blond, are much admired: * Sotansiy Qostined sagsiving Gey wank wees al 
ing air, and pay your devoirs to the new | the corgafes have drapery which is gener-|\).., oar vedi a an lea An 
Spring? Do you listen to the first notes of | ally of. gauze or crape, and is either in the) ¢ te st SRE - aa Ne swe Ha 
the birds, and look at the glorious uprising |) Circassian or the Sevigne style. Hi with icc omnilen. eens T 
of the sun? If you do not do all this, you! Phe colours most admired, are celestial || « gisquehanna— pee ht shall app Ge 
se to blame. “For my — part, says blue, myrtle green, canary-ycllow, scarlet, | The re tk am Seantifel pase ane Ta 
Addison, ma sentence which conveys | puby, and pink. though we regret that the presence of several } Ck 
livelier emotions than the melody ot verse | mishes compel us to withheld it from our Fo 
could impart, ay an — i a spring | —-- Several pretty conceits interspersed through Por 
morning, as much as common | ertines do |! rir oma, |, piece, satisfy us that the author has been com So 
an fear as midnight. When I find myself | aN aS Pointe nt Ka) lalate) } menting, by his style, some one of the popular Lit 
awakened into being, and perceive my life | PHILADELPHIA. || asters of the day instead of fullowing his own § —_— 
renewed within me, and, at the same time, | = || sense. Ol 
see the whole face of nature recovered out || WEDNESDAY, APRIL 22, 1829. —— 
of the dark and uncomfortable state in | ———————————————=——= === _ || en 
which it lay for several hours, my heart | LIBERALITY. | MARRIED. DETR 
overflows with such secret sentiments: of)! The example set by the gentleman referred to in || Y 
joy and gratitude, as area kind of implicit || ine following paragraph which we find in the daily | = Thomas P. Cope to Elizabeth base 
praise to the great Author of Nature. The | prints, is honourable, and should excite our wealthy | potted sae i Pan a i ape? “Ros 
mind, in these.early seasons of the day, is || citizens to add, when in their power, to the trea: || yoer iss Sarah Griflith. tee, 
so refreshed in all its faculties, and borne || sures of our city, by thus enriching its valuable in- | = the 
up with such new supplies of animal spir-|j stitutions, Such choice accessions go the fipasi DIED. rage 
om, Ont chante rcintcnese ed — era Prac ‘They odnent refined one et m8 commen << The Ca 
i On Thursday afternoon, the 16th inst. Mrs. Sl echoed 


especially when she is entertained hes ith the |} telligenee, and furnish a souree of ennobling plea- |/ 
breath of flowers, the melody of birds, the |} sure and pride to our citizens. This is but one i| RAH PAUL, aged 63 years, deeply regr 
dews that hang upon the plants, and all among many instanees of generous and disinterested || those who kuew her worth and loved ber for® 
those other sweets of nature that are pecu-/} jjberality in this gentleman to which we could refer, || many kind and endearing qualities that 
liar to the morning.” Who can help res- land whieh evince the possession of feelings that are |! long and useful life. 
















